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ABSTRACT ^ 

Interaction theory has not been applied to 
interpersonal communication because the Western scientific model 
requires that variables be consciously appax:ent* A simple model of 
sending and receiving is not adequate to explain the complete nature 
of human communication, however. The dyadic pattern of , 
interrelationship may be expanded to reflect the subtleties of 
interaction through the inclusion of the concepts of continuous < 
feedback, covert forc^s^and internal monologue, and the qualitative 
measures of "Siting out, and "working through." Authority and power 
relationships may be explained in terms of mutually accepted 
dominance and submission roles and communication patterns* Working 
together ' productively implies the knowledge? of the dynamic and often 
subconscious processes in* human communication. X^S) 
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From the utiLLzation of rad^o in. World War II we itj speech 
communication have inherited tl\^ SMCR model. In electronic: com- 
munication with one person s^iOlng and anotfier receiving lor 
substantial periods of time ^nd where nonverbal elements played a 

ainor role it made sense. /SMCR divid"ed the communicative act . 

/ 

into fairly discrete component parts that could be tinkered with 
independently with bene&i^jial consequences to overall effective- 
ness. ^ ^ 

Specifically, the -sending unit (S) was mad^ to function better 
by Selecting more competent human^^erators and by training* them* 
Also* transmitting devices ."w5><i^mproved . The message (M) was 
^capable of refinement by designing arrangements of stimuli that 
were proved to be relatively more intelligible than others. Choice 
of channel (C) Was another important ♦variable . Tf great distances 
were to be, covered, short wave radio was the prefeirred channel, if 
atmospheric disturbances were a problem, frequency modulation w5s 
indicated,- and if the transmissioh was over mountains ^nd into 
valleys, amplitudejs>«dul^ted radio- waves ^ communicated quite reli- 
ably. The receiver (R) like the sender *was improved by increasing 

human talent ^fnd training, and receiving '^equipment evolved steadily, ^ 

/ ^ 

conveying thl decoded intelligence from modulated carrier waves ' 

/ # 

more efficiently. 



As soon as WWII shooting was over, classroom teachers of^spee 
communication K^onverted the SMCR model froift radio to interpersonal, 
face-to-face talking and listening. Obviously, spoken communication 
consisted of the same component variables, and scrutinizing the 
speech act. from these four perspectives had diagnostic and remedial 
possibilities. So we wrote books and designed courses around the ^ 
tour ':building blocks" of effective speech. At will, we could con- 
centrate upon sending (voice, gesture, posture, movement), message 
(<^rgani2atioh.,' support, linguistic elements); channel (formal or 
informal, dyad or groui!>ed audience ,*^vironment.al conditions), and 
the receiver waslgiven two kinds of scholarly treatment. He was 
examined to assess his response potential (vocabulary knowledge , 
interests) and he was trained to become a more efficient processor 
of incoming stimuli (was given training in listening comprehension)^ 
Using SMCR as a frame for study of the speech ^act ' produced many 
benefits, but ^ disadvantage became increasingly annoying as "inter- 
action theory" became more prevalen^ 'among those specializing in 
interpersonal "communication. The /agging reality finally came into 
awpreness. SMCR was a lin-ear model. It assumed that someone talks 
and someone listens, passively, as in ra^io communication. The 
trouble^ with radio is you have to take tiirns talking, in contrast 
to the telephone which is*like a face-to-face dyad in that poth 
.peo\^le can talk at the same time, as much as they wish. 

Closer study of persons interacting in real life confirmed the 



hypothesis that what goes on is circular rather than linear. One 
* 

person initiates the interaction, the other responds (verbally or 
nonverbally) , the first person modifies what 'he intended to say or 
do, the other reacts, etc. The project becomes a joint venture, • 
with both participants ad^juSting continuously to .what happens from 
moment to moment. In an attempt to modify SMCR to .make .it capable 
of describing such reciprocation, we added a feedback arrow from ' 
R to -S. This was better than nothing, but still left the sender (S) 
doing all 'the adjusting. ft also failed to represent the extensive 
contributions of the receiver (R) in determining direction and con- 
tent of interactive communication. Reluctantly we .concluded that 
SMCR has had its da/ and mus^t be consigned to t^e scrap h^ap of 
helpful theories that became obsolete. Only a model that looks 
like transaction rather than sending and receiving^ can help us to 
show how two or more persons pool their resources and become j'ointly 
responsible for the outcome o'f the venture they undertake together. 



An Interactive Model % 
. Increased' understandin-g of interperscjnal communication led to 
the conclusion that the basic element irl simple or comp-lex relation- 
ships is the dyad. Essentially the same dyadic interaction process' 
takes place ^be tv^ en a speaker and each member of his audience that 
happens w*hen two persons converse by themselves. When a public 

speaker makes a point, one person in the audience may accept it 

- i 
while the individ^ial in the adjacent seat rejects it. One auditor 



finds the speaker's manifest personality repulsive, his neighbor 
feels strong empathy toward the speaker as a most, lovable human 
•being. Thus, ^audience response i^'s neither a common reaction of its 
members nor an average of their inc^iyidual responses. More mean- 
ingfully, it is the r^nge of cognition and feeling developed. in the 
dyads created by each member of the audience and the speaker. 

-Transactional communication theory g-upports the conclusion that 
no two dyadic interactions are identica-1. ^So, any two persons who , 
are aware of their mutu^stimulus response activities are creating 
a uniq.ue shared experience^, and combinations of these pairs make up 
the simplest or most involved arrangements of person to pej-son com- 
munication. This' is alsl true of. mass media interactions , but less 
obviously so, 'since feedback is delayed and members. of the audience 
are separated. Once again the dyad is the basic unit. For example, 
the relationship that televiSicm superstar Cher and a rancher in 
Montana build together is similarly unique. ' 

Since two persons together create dn interaction, and since 
either can change or terminate it at will, responsibility for what 
happens and for the outcomes is shared. The conclusion which 
follows is* that the participants i(n a unit of dyadic interpersonal ' 
communication are, ideai'ly, equally apcountable. This is possible 
when the communicators are free to react to message elements. Later, 
we will deal with extraneous and internal influences which distort 
this theoretical and desirable balance of responsibility. 



, If we agree that the fundamental elenfent of interpersonal - 
coihmunicat ion is the dyad, we can proceed to, construct a dyadic > 
rndde;. To meet our needs "it should dramatize the continuous modi- 
fication of behavior of each person, caused by perception of the 

her, it should imply equal responsibility for the communication 
event, and it should portray the intrapersonal dimension ^f com- 
munication. as well as the interpersonal process. 

Let us assume that the circles below represent two persons, A 
who is a supervisor and B who is. an employee supervised by k. As 
the interaction begins, A is approaching B, his purpose being to ' 
* offer B a suggestion to improve the way he does his job, 

A rushes up to B full of gpod intentions. He initiates the 
interaction' by sagging, "Hey,'B, I vant to talk to you about how you 
are doing your jo6,'\ ' * 




PERSON 
A 



It happens that B in addition to being a subordinate under A 
* • ' 

is also a timid soul, chronically insecure and apprehensive. When 

' ' ^* ... 

i 

the boss hurries up with an abruptly expressed intent of discussing . 
B's working methods,, B is alarmed, and sends back a nonverbal 
message through a stiffened body, raised eyebrows, and compre^^ed 
lips, . ^ 




Foi:tunaC,iay A"^Ls . m .sons^ 1 1 vo Vommun i cator , aiul ho picks up the 
i>onyerbal. message. ^Many of us would p^ay no.attoiulon to ' H\s reac^- 
'tion. We would' just gp ahead and «say what we. Had planned to say. 
A', however, aot only interprets cue -as a sign* that B is dis- 

^ turbe'd, .but knowys he must adapt tjo ,this imm^^^Tately . So, 'instead 
of continuing with his plarined message , he changes |his Rext verbal 

/unit to "Hey, relax. It is not • ijiportant ,. j ust a minor detaill" • 



PERSON // \ . I ' W PERSON 

A U • I > . I /J B 



I 



^ ...As the^evelppin*g model shows, important events are happ^fning 
*intrapersona^lly When B becomes alarmed a^d sends the nonverbal cue 
of appfrehension^ it in£luences his rereption^ of the next^bit of com^ 
munication from A. | B at this, point has onl^one interest, to find 
oufhow much threat .ther^ is in A*s yisit.' 'And when A sends his line 
ofv reassurance , this conditions his reception of the next message 
frvom B, fbr 'A^ s^ concern at this moment is to determine if B is 
sufficiently 'calmed down to go to work on the job .suggestion, or 
whether it will be. necessary to provide more reas.surance . WVien we 
represent these internal dynamics of A and B, .the dyacjic model shows 
the interacting variables arid is complete. ' 
/ ToH*elieye suspense concerning the A and B interaction, we 
assume that after A*s reassurance, B responds by saying, "Well^'you 
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' • * can't blame me for getting uptightl You came "on real strongl" A 

\ . . ' rv- 

5 then mUst either provide more reassurance, or continue with his 
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original message. He decides that B lias indeed been reassured, and 
they proceed' to interact about details of job modification. 



PERSON // \l • // \\ PERSON \ 

A I II If ) I . 



1 — — . <^ 

The model suggests that ideally everything^A does or s,ays causes 

B to behave differently than would othdr^jjise have been the case, 
'turther, whatever A receives modifies what he s^nds, and everything A 
sends^ changes the way he yeceives the next bit of communication. The 
same is true of B, We have a dyadic interaction model of communica- 
tion showing continuous ^feedback and complete interdependence. 

Perhaps it would useful to note an analagical distinction 
that may help the reader to see a further significant difference 
between sending and receiving and an interactive concept of communi- 
cation. Sending-receiving is often viewed as a zero-sSfn, win-lose 
contest, while interaction theory conceptualizes the communication 
event as a normatively variabTe sum, win-win game. The zero-sum 
viewpoint assumes thkt *'good'' is limited so that on^can gain only 
as much as ^his opponent loses* The win-win approach postulates un- 
limited "good", admitting the possibility that both participant's in 
an interaction may gain, and by sharing resources, increase the 




benefits for e^ch other. 

Covert Forces and Internal Monglogue (IM) , 
As it stands, the Interactional Model is a non-human EDP type 
of representation.' It assumes that the' resources of a p^son - are 
available when needed. Frequently, perhaps usually, this is not 
the'.c^se. < Our IHimann^ss often intervenes in the coinmunicajiion 
process,. If* this .in^te'ryention facilitates the use of inner re- 
sources, the result is increased productivity^. But usually* the 
result of our '^person" mediating our intellect is 6ome f orm ^of 
inhibition* Our perceptions are altered, and our ability to 
respond appropriately to' changing circumstances is reddlced. The 
extraneous elements that intrude because we are products ^of our 
culture, with a constellation of sensitivities and feelings opera- 
ting without our awareness, we term COVERT FORCES. 



PERSON f r W ( f \\ PERSON 

A Y{r\/^A1 y\/\/\/\a b 



The whirlingcircle model can represent people rather than machiridls 
if we draw a wavy line horizontally through the* circles representing 
Person^ A and Person B. The wavy line stands for Internal Monologue 
(IM) . Internal Monologue is a within-the-person transaction. It 
has both a conscious or surface level, and underlying levels that 
are COVERT, or out-of-awareness . ^TM can be more easily, understood 




if its elements and their interrelation are diagrammed: 

^' INTERNAL MONOLOGUE (IM) 

Conscious Elements Out~of-Awareness Elements-Govert Forces 

Relevant Monologue , Non~rational Processes 

Mono'lo^e about Extraneous Ego Involvement 

Issues and Events Emotion Critical Thinking 

Fantas^ Anxiety 

Rationalization Habit . Processes 

, Sexuality 

Firsts we must note that neither conscious nor covert elements ai^e 
mutually exclusive. These blend in mixtures in which certain of 
the elements from time to time become predominant and control^Ve- 
sponse. Now, how do covert forces come to influence the behavior 
of an int;elligent , mature hum^n being? * _ ' * 

Internal Monologise is necessary to enable aiiperson to cope 
with, stressful, unanticipated events. When covert forcesi modify 
one's reactions to SLimuli, the person affected needs to explain his 
non-rational behavic/r \o himself. He dbesn't say, "l*m angry be- 
cause ray ^roup trej^eted my idea so \\m sulking to ^punish them/* 
Rather, he t^lls himself', **I ga\^ them their chance. Now I'll keep 
quiet and see if^Chey can db something better/^ This is cJ^iscious , 
pseudo-rational internal monologue ,^r more precisely, rationaliza- 
.tion. • *It prevents an ''objective" interpretation. And the apparent 



'cause of withholding-Jresources is no*t the real caw'sel The real 
cause, the covert force (in this instance anger, jealousy/ raus.t be 
rationalized to fool the owner of the behavior into thinking his/her 



conduct is justifiable. - ^ ♦ ^ ^ 

Internal Monologue (IM) is, of course, a constructive and 
essential ingredient of communication \^\\ex\ appropriately used.' 
Preparation for an interaction is accomplished through IM. fj^tional- 
ization is identified and covet't forces ar<> confronted only through 
intense internal monologue. Here it may be a means of personal 
growth. The inappropriate use is^ that which occurs during inter- 
action. Here it limits fhe response potential of participants. 
The appropriate balance achieves an abundance of'IM to set the 

4 

Stage for communication, followed by almost total elimination of - 
IM once the interaction beg^ins. It Ls apparent that any signif>- 
^^nt amount of IM during the communication qpt divides attqntibfi [ 
between the internal monologue and the, ii><5oming messages hence 
reduces the ability of the participant- to interact and resp'ond. 

The non-rational processes in the IM diagram are monitored ' ' 
by our out-of-awareness critical thinking processes. Our intrinsic 
common sense in effect disciplines impulses from ego involvement, 
emotion, anxiety, habit and sexuality much as the super ego of 
Freudian theory ' controls the id. We don't have to consciously tell 
ourselves, "it is silly to become anxious over this minor disryiption 
^of my plans.*' Normally, our out-of-awarenes^i good judgment keeps 
us from feeling anxiety. 

Similarly, impulses to dwell upon narcissistic injury (damage 
to ego or self-image), to become angry or afraid, or to make an ' 
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habitual defense or attack response under situations of mild 

stress are thwarted by this covert rationality. Of course, the 

threshold of out-of-awareness control varies from person, to person,^ 

"TBX-ampl^s being the unflappable, man or woman with abundant "cool" 

and* t/he hair-trigger individual we ;Label "abnormally sensitive". 

This reminds us that stress is a pJl^nomenon of perception. Vlhat 

one person perceives as unbearable pressure, another interprets as 

a normal and minor fluctifation in a day's experiences. 

To summarize with some-elaboration: there are sources of 

both rational and non-rational responses that are out-of-awareness 

and which structure the- behavior of ^an individual* The modified 

< 

behavior is accompanied by an increase in that person's internal 
monologue (IM). 

If a, person engaged in an interpersonal interaction is to be 
free to adjust to the stimuli in the communication environment, 
there is little place for internal monologrJe. His subconscious 
reasoning provides^ continuous and almost instantaneous automated^ 
responses. ..There are implementedi without being monitored con- 
sciously. 

' When non-rational forces are activated and become dominant, 

the 'covert rational elements lose control^* Ego involvement, emotion^ 

one or in combination, distort the ' 
interp)retation of message elements and surrounding ^circumstances . 
Th^se are rationalized into com^pelli^ng internal monologue. The 
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communicator can no longer. focus his energ^ies on the moment-to- 
moment interaction because of the distracting, competing thought 
patterns of IM. He may lose almost completely his ability to ad- 
just sensibly to changing events. 

Of course, much internal monologue is^ quite independent of 

covert forces. It. is. often easy to stop listening and generate 

• • • 

in our o^^frmind| something much more , intriguing than the input from 
our conversational partner. Relevant monologue may review and 

anticipate the discussion. Extraneous issues and events that are 

if* f 
important to us may claim our attention,. #aydreams and other 

fantasies preoccupy us unless we are able tOk^ppress them. None 

of these .familiar elements of IH require the collaboration of ^ 

covert forces, although any or ^11 of them may be involved. 

Of the several non-rational covert forces, sexuality is prob- 

^ ably most resistai^t to analysis and understanding. Our culture 

structures malev and female roles rigidly, and these roles have 

been our reality since earliestxhildhood. Furthw, we have been 

taught to suppress thoughts of female--male attraction^ in other 

than restricted social circumstances. As a result, men and women 

find themselves responding quite differently to males and females 

without knowing why. The women's lib movement and women's studies 

have attempted to bring sexuality into awareness and explore its 

effects on groups and individuals. 

The functioning of covert fx)rces and internal monologue are 
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1^ further explained and exemplified in Che fpllowing discussion of 
"acting out" and "working through." 

Acting Out and Working Through 

Transduction as represen^ted in the dyadic interaction model 

"brings to mind Martin Buber's ideal of dialogue,, an interaction of 

such mutuality that meaning exists between the two participants 

2 

rather than in the mind of either. For communication to approach 
tlu>B ideal, intra and interpersonal feedback loops nece^arily com- 
plete numerous cycles quickly. Consequently, in free-flowing 
uninhibited open interactions the circles whirl rapidly, while in ' 
labored, closed, tense communication, feedback loops operate seldom 
and sporadically. As we have noted, internal monologue interferes 
with the feedback process. What contributes to or reduces the^ free 
functioning of internal and external feedback mechanisms should be 
examined and understood, 'j ^ 

A ^^^^"-^ concept comes to us from psychotherapy, the distinc- 
tion between "acting out" and "working through." The "clever client 
with a script" is universally frustrating to the therapist, ^ch a 
person tricks the therapist into saying whatever has been planned. 
The patient "acts out" his role, thereby leading the therapist to 
play a complementary role in the drama. When the client leaves, the 
therapist is fooled into thinking he has done therapy, the patient 
gloats over his successful deception, and nothing is. accomplished. 

\ 

"Working through" is necessary for therapeut«Lc communication. 
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Here patient and therapist combine resources by freely reacting and 
adjusting to each other's responses. Three symptoms characterize 
working through that do not accompany acting out: 1) both partici- 
pants learn relevant information they -didn't know before; 2) both 
find themselves saying things they had not planned to say; and 3) 
both client and therapist find thenjselves saying things they ate 
surprised to hear themselves saying. 

The acting out and working through distinction can be applied 
to interpersonal^ coraraunicati^on in a task-oriented organization. 
The boss who doesn't listen or is too^ insecure to take the risk of 
responding to the unexpected will "play his script" and act out his 
communicative assignments. He is a one way communicator; he sends, 
^th^e other member of the dyad receives, The boss who actively in- 
corporates input from hi^ associate and invo^-ves the other as a 
full-scale partner in building the communication unit is working 
through. The model circles whirl, indicating continuous modifica- 
tion of the thinking o£ both partlcifpants, from moment to moment. 
They leArn new infonnatlon and say things they Imd not' Intended to 
say, some of which are quite surprising to tyhe person who says them. 
Not only does thre working through mode^permit using resources of 
two people rather than relying on one, but the give and take of two 
minds working together usually produces more and better output than 
could the two working separately. Which, I suppose, is the phenome- 
non that intrigued Buber when postulated the ideal of "dialogue." 



The original whirling circle model rjepresents ' a "working 
through" interaction in tliat Person A and Person H are free to 
respond to incoming stimuli spontaneously. However, in the 
original example used to introduce the. model, Person B was dis- 
tracted by internal monologue generated because of a covert force, 
in this instance fear emotion. He interpreted Person A's mission 



as threatening, afid undoubtedly 'had many uncontrollable thoughts 



about the capse of A\s intervention and the possible consequences 

of th.e deveiojfiix)^ interaction. At this point, the model should 

show a wavy IM line -across the middle of the circle representing 

Person B, indicating IMNinterf erence with B's normal ability to 

respond thoughtfully to Istxggestions from A. Fortunately A is able 
% 

to respond qjuickly and sensibly to B's concern. A wisely deals 
with B's internal monologue until B gets it under control. The 
.wavy IM line can tiien be removed from Person B's circle to show 
that relatively free responses from B are possible. 

Although B started internal mondlogue that might have led to 
a predominatly acted out event, because his covert concern was 
recogrvized anJ dealt with by A, no script developed. Had A and B 
both become defensive, >;orking through would have been quite un- 

likp^y. Standard boss-employee cliches would have surfaced, and 

/ 

^the probability of effective collaboration to achieve job improve- 
raent would have been very low indeed. ' ^ ^ 

Persistent systematic internal monologue characterizes such i 
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strucjured interactions. For example, the familiar '^hidden agenda" 
generates internal monologue that produces actirtgr out. A partic*i- 
pant committ'ecl in advance to a predetermined conclusion is certainly 
ftot. free to respond to unexpected events with the full range of his 
resources. In other words, he cannot "work through." ' 

Perhaps at this point we should turn to an example to make 
concrete the differences between acting out and working through. 
In a study of appraisal interviews it w*as found that most could be. 
classified quite easily as "acted put" or "worked through^" In the* 
acted o,ut interviews the supervisor came with his Script prepared, 
consisting of the several reccKmnendations\ he intended to ram down 
the employee's throat, one way or another. The employee's script 
had ^ few excluded items, namely a few facts to be concealed if 
possi|5le, and some items of a favorable sdrt, to be dramatize^. " A 

4 

final* item in some employee's scripts was a short list of matters 
"for possible compromise, situations where the employee could give 
a little and appear reasonable. • , ' ^ 

As the acted out appraisal interview proceeded it appeared that 
neither participant was listening to the other. They took turns 
politely, with uniform pauses* separating their statements. While 
one person talked the other waited, and when his^ turn came, con- 
tinued to follow his script. One phrase enabled both employee and 
supervisor to ignore the interruptions to their monologue. Very 
frequently each would open his next ct)mment with the two words, 
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"Yes, but — ". 

The interviews that were worked through were in marked con- 
trast. The .supervisor might say, "I didn't know that! Tell me 
about it." The employee would jnake comments like "I guess I didn't 
think about hoW my work affected other people." The pattern of 
interchange was highly irregular, wit1i manv grunt(?d responses and 
a surprising incidence of "talking over." that Is/hoth persons 
talking at the same time, ^ It was evident that botli were learning 
from the interview, both were adji^sting from moment to moment, and 
botli were surprising • themselves with their discoyeries, Wbrked 
through ^interviews left people feeling considerably iiappiir than 
did% those which were acted out. 

Routine interpersonal communications in a working organiza- 
tion tend to be predominantly either acted out, or worked through. 
Since working through makes n)ore human resources available and 
facilitates collaboration, one might conclude that it is- probably 
worthwhile to attempt to minimise acting out and maximize working 
through. But, and this is a big "but", this may be the case^ gnly 
if getting work done is th'e object of the interaction. 

It cannot be said that working through per Se is good,^ and 
acting out is bad. Acting out may well be the more effective 
way of coping with many circumstances. On occasions 'of ritualistic 
communication ranging from small talk 'in casual contacts to rou- 
tines in legislative bodies or courtrooms, acting out is useful and 
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essential. Any human interaction in which desired objectives 
can be accomplished better if events are sequenced in advance is 
facilitated by acting out more than it is by working through. 

When it is not important that resources be combined, acting 
out is often the more rewarding mode. A person spending an hour 
in a cocktail party wi^th strangers may choose to interact by con-, 
tributing only appropriate automated responses. When the primaVy 
task is to meet predictable expectations, a thoroughly scripted 
acting out may well be the choice of the competent communicator. 

An impression that may have resulted from our discussion is 
that at least two people are required to accomplish acting out or 
working through. Either can be done intrapersonally , by an 
isolated individual. One can work through a problem, bypassing 
structured oi5tions and seeking new possibilities. Or, one can 
limit his interflal monologue to interpretations that are well 
rehearsed and ritualistic. Question: "Shall I make an exception 
in this unusual instance?** Response: "I never did before." 
Conclusion: "No." 'Acting out is certainly an incisive method of 
solving one's personal problems. Also^ it utilizes only one inner 
resource, memory! ^ 

Ir is serendipitous that our examination of acting out and* 
working through yields a^ secret of better listening. What one 
needs to do to be a better listener is to learn to improve the 
control of his internal monplogue. When he is able to catch him- 



self thinking about matters other than paying total attention to 
his partner in communication and stop that interference , ^he will be 
increasing his powers of concentration. With practice anyone can 
improve his ability to detect and control internal monologue, 
Eventuall-y, with practice, one can sense and terminate these wool- 
gathering thoughts -almost before they begin. Eliminating internal 
monologue frees all of a person^s energies for the important duty 
of collecting and interpreting inforpiation provided by the person 
whose resources you need. This is the way of Zen, to "empty the 
mind so that all your faculties' become available to do the work 

that needs to be done. In human interaction, adjusting is made 

♦ 

possible by sensing what the other person thinks and .feels.^ This 
all-important task requires undivided and continuous attention, 
something made impossible by 'internal monologue. 

Authority and Power in Task-Oriented Gr^ju$i^ 
In a warking group two distinctly different modes of inter- 
action can be identified. Both occur in all groups but over time 
one tends to ' predominate and become the group's normative life style. 
Specifically, a group tends to do its work by establishing power 
realtionships among its members, or by relying upon vesting authority 
in each other. 

Persons in a group with authority norms treat each other as 
equals, each claiming the privilege *to intervene at any time. A 
contribution by arty member is examined by any or all of the other 
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members ^ho accept^ reject o,r modify it as they ^ see fit. * Isnien the 
group perceives a recommendation of any one of its members* as 
.potentially productive, it may make that person the temporary " . 

0 

leader to develop and implement the ^sugges tion. However, as group 
work continues input from members remains unrestricted. The indi- 
vidual given the authority to lead maintains his. leadership only as * 
long a:5 the group finds hi^v direction productive. At any time 
another member may pi:oduce a better idea and find himself in the 
leadership role. Work groups that operate in this competency- 
based authority norm have leader-f allower roles continuously and 
rapidly changing. When the resources of members are being freely 
contributed it is often difficult to follow the multi-directional 
vesting of authority as leadership is pas&ed from person to person, 

unpredictably. ^ / — ; 

^ . * . 

A group which operates in the main structuring power relation- 
ships finds security in hierarchy.^ It ^engages in a perpetual 
search for someone to be dominant, someono who will toJl the other 
members what to do. Inste<id of the shared responsibility of the 
authority mode, a group using power makes^.the leader accountable 
and the commitment of members is to^ follow 'instructions rather than 
to modify , and innovate. Dependency becomes an assumption that 
fulfills itself. Much may be accomplished if tlie person in power 
is perceptive and knowledgable, but the interpersonal relationship 
between leader and followers remains, basically, one of ascendance- 
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submission. Once the dependency, ascendance-submission mode is 
established, it is difficult to abandon. Consequently, power 
patterns tend to produce relatively {Permanent leaders, who get 
saddled with much more than their share of responsibility', and 
habitual followers, who tend to do as little as possible and rely 
excessively upon an all~capable leadership to get the job done. 

The two groups described above are over-simplified microcosms 
to dramatize the operational differences between power and author- 
ity relationships in purposeful communication.'" Few groups in real 
life use only power or only authority relationships. But teams of 
people in the real world do tend to rely^ upon one or the other, 
plredominantly, ^ seems quite obvious that as a group moves in the 
direction 3% increased reli-ance upon the authority mode , more and. 
more varied resources «f its members become available. .If 'a group^ 
moves toward increased reliance upon power, the leaders will find 
themselves relatively more dependent upon their own resources, and 
the resources of. their followers will be hoarded or grudgingly 
contributed. 

< 

At this point the reader may be thinking that power relation- 
ships are to be avoided, and are always a threat to productivity. 
Not at all. There comes a time in the life of every group — or 
individual ~ when the sensible thing is not to delegate authority 
to each other as equals but to defer to the person witTi the ki(fow-. 
how. Giving power to the one individual capabl^'Of saving our lives 



is always a wise decision. Kven blind subiuis-H ion is justified in 
a crisis, when one person has ail the expertise. Kven the most * 
democratically oriented effective gr)?ups appreciate this, and when 
'circtlms tances are appropriate they shift smoothly from authority 
to power as their operational mode. 

Here is one further implication of the authority-power dis- 
tinction: when authority relationships prevail, working through is 
easier and more probable than it is in power relationships. Spon- 
taneous responses that t^P reserve resources are more characteristic 
of collaboration among peers than of communication up and down t-h'e 
levels of a hierarchy. Shared responsibility leads to Commitment 

• It 

to the task more than do'Gs dependence upon* an accountable "^leader* 
Here is a summary of the'^^ese.ntial elements that enter into 
the authority-power distinction. 



The Interactive Distinction 
between 

Authority Power and Authority Power 
Equal Ascendance 
Stjftus Compromise Submission 



Shared responsibility 
Wide discretion in'. 

use gf resources 
Leader-follower roles ' 

•continuously changing 
Mu 1 1 i-d i re c t ion a 1 

vesting of authority 

The need for power 
be weak and dominated. 



Spontaneous or 
negotiated agreements 
to modify power and 
authority relation- 
ships , 



Leader is account- 
able 

Little discretion ' 
in use of resources 

Leader-follower roles 
relatively fixed 

Two way vesting of 
Power - UP-DW^ 



is the n^ed to be 'strong and dominant, o^r to 



The' need for autho-rity is the need 'to collaborate, to work with 
other people as equals. ' ' ^ ' 
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corol\^ibs: * ^ . ' 

At^thority and power are perceptual 

Authority and power are, fundamentally, dyadic phenomona 
A pov^er relationship Is with someone, rathfer than over 

someone. Both participants must accept ascendance- 
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s\ibmissl^on 'roles < 

The corollaries in • the summary* may not be self-evident. 

When .we say that authority and power are perceptual we mean that 

neither exists unless that kind of relationship is perceived^ijy 

« : ■ • 

participants. For example, a power relationship cannot be achieved 
until someone "knuckles under" i.e., perceives himself in a sub- 
missive role and accepts being submissive. Likewise the person 
leading in a power interaction must .perceive his dominant role, and 
accept it as such. If either fails to perceive or accept this 
dominant-submissive 'relationship , then effective use of pow6^ be- 
comes impossible. Thus, a person appointed head of a work unit is 
not given power by his position. His position simply gives him 
the right to establish power relationships with the people he 
supervises, if he is able to do it. He has no power with these 
individuals until they accept submissive roles,* and perceive him 
as an asceqdant partner in their common enterprise. The typical 
manager is able to establish power relationships with some of his 
employees, -seldom all. Those who refuse to accept a submissive 
role may fight the boss's lea^^jrs^p, or rtay succeed in developing 
authority relationships with him. The flexible manager may solve 
many problems by creating power relations with employees who need 
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to be submissive an! authority rela^tions with those who function * 
better as. equals . • 

The above e>tamples help to clarify the second corollary. Funda- 
mentaLly, autrhority and power ard dyadic, since the nature of. the 
unique interaction between any two^ people - as they perceive it - 
defines their relationship of the moment as one of power or 
authority, predominantly* Two people working together, 'by them- 
»^i-lvos or in a l.irger group, nu\y givi» eacli otlief -j^owor or 
authority as circumstances change. With thort-apid exchanges '(^t ' 
occur when resources are freely contributed bie jjair may approach 
Ruber's idea; of dialogue Then it -becomes impossible to sort out 
moments of power and authority. These blend to.gether so" harmon- 
iously that a better label for the interaction may be "compromise." 
Here we have a spontaneous example of the middle area of the Eqa^l" 
Status Ascendance - Submission-Continuum in the summary table. Ofi 
course, other compromises may not be spontaneous. A compromise may - 
be negotiated between two strong members of a dyad who agree to 
trade off the Virght to dominat^ on certain matters and proceed on 
other issues as equalV,,,in the authority mode. At times like these, 
t4ie effects of covert^-f orces may make\this negotiation complicated 
and difficult. 

The third corollary is repetitive of some of the abovebut is /" 
made necessaVy by the prevailing notion that power comes from the 
outside and forces helpless people ta do what they don't want to do. 
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A power relationship results from a contract, in which tw6 Veople 
agree to do something in^ a certain'^way . -Like love and war, power 
requires cooperation. Both parties, must agree to fight, or a 
battle cannot take place. We have learned to conceptualize sexual 

« F * * 

4 

relations as luiving sex with someone' rathVr than over someone; 

Similarly, we should conceptualize having power as power with 

» rather than power over the person who accepts the submissive role. 

i * 

After all, the person being dominated may need th^ domination much' 
more than the domirjator needs to dominate I Further, the •dorainaG^ 
may well control the^nature and extent.of domination. A wise 
executive once instructed his new vice^ pres^ident: "Never give an 



order yoa are not certain will be obeyedl** 

^ ♦Let us look at the use of power relationships as a tool of 
social control. We need to answer the question, are some kinds of 
power more productive than others? At least a tentative answer is 



suggested in the distinction between personal and institutional 

3 

power made by David C McClelland. , He notes that 'all power 
motivated dominating persons need to be strong and influential. 
How they feel about that urge is what distinguishes the individual 
with a ^ive to personal power from the one who, with equal 
intensity, experiences a drive to institutional power. It shouJ.d 
bo noted that his use of "institutional pv)wor" does noi refer. to a 
role in an organization. ^ , ^ ^ 

The personal power person values his control over others 
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primarily because it? builds bis se,lf-concept . He wants to think 

of himself as a powerful person, and tries to validate this self- ' 

concept by demonstrating it over and over again. He wants credit • 

and recognition. He treats the activity he dominates as though it 

is his private, personal possession, and prefers that others view 

it in the same way. He places himself in center stage at all times. 

His psychic income is praise, even adulation. In Maslow's terms, 

ho has strong esteem needs. Th^^s, personal power is self-centered. 

It is energized by the need to expand one's private and public image. 

A per^son who uses institutional power reminds us of Maslow's 

stereotypical category of self-actualized people.^ Rather than 

being the object of interest himself he finds the world around him^ 

to be much more compelling. Successful use of p^wer is pleasing to 

him because it brings about changes in- people and events that he 

considers to be worthwhile for their own sake. He has little need 

for recognition and* is quite indifferent about receiving credit for 

his accomplishments. Being the power behind the throne may be more 

satisfying to him than b eina i n the spotlij^hr. r ht^ .^^ynrr fo rr-^ ^ of 

ego involvement in the person with institutional power is typically 

weak, in the person wielding personal power, it Cfends to be very 

strong. * 
V 

Looking at the life styles of dominant people, then, we see 
sharp contrasts. Personal power is motivated by esteem needs, 
institutional power by satisfaction from achievement. Personal 
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power is self-'cen.tered in its rewards to the powerful individual, 
while ins-titutional power is other-than-self centered.^ The exer- 
cise of personal power involves less giving and trusting than does 
th^ exercise of institutional power. McClellati?^>ttfHi-LK^s ^data that 
confirms what one would suspect, that a leader who uses institutional 
power relates to those supervised in ways that increase their 
productivity when compared to leaders who rely upon personal power. ^ 

We have focused attention upon the direct-irve member of the 
power dyad, and have concerned ourselves with ways in which he meets 
\iis needs. Obviously the submissive member also collaborates for 
his own reasons. 15 I'Gt us see how his motivations may well parallel 
those of the dominant participant. 

The dominatee may seek his submissive role to satisfy personal 
or institutional needs, as does the doroinator. He may want to be 
dominated lor personal, self-centered reasons,, e.g. liis need to be 
directed to be secure. Or, his motivation may be institutional, 
e.g. he just knows things go bette^r when one follows a \strong leader, 

_ .The effective power pair brings together either a /personal 
power leader and^a personal power follower, or a leader and foll^er 

V 

who both have needs for institutional power. Mixing these different 
life styles in the power relationship makes collaboration difficult. 

Labelling the submissive member of the powdr pair "powerful*' 
violates most current uses of the term. Yet because the quiet one 
exerts' as much control over the interaction as does the dominant 



member (probably using less conspicuous techniques) we should 
recognize that both participants are, indeed, "powerful". ConceV- 
tualizing power as interaction mav causo us to increasingly refer 
^to. "powerful dyads" or "powcrtui groups" rather i hati "powcM-ful 
individuals • " 

McClelland evolved liis categories of personal and institutional 
poworjj-om the tour stages lii Llie ileve lopmenL of the powc-r moLl've 
ho postulates in liis insight lul book I'ower: Th^ Iniun- KxperLence ." 
Because this book explores power as interaction in different 
cultural contexts more thoroughly, than does any other source, it is 
highly recommended for anyone who feels that the uses of power in 
our world need to /t>e better understood. 

Working Through, A Blend of Easter^i and Western Ways of Thinking' 

Why is there so little done 'about interactive communication 
at a time when almost universal allegiance is pledged to that 
concept? Since we agree upon the advantage's of polling resources, 
what prevents our adapting communication theory to accomplish 
that end? How is it that Eastern cultures apparently have a norm 
of working through for their serious , task-oriented communication 
while the dominant pattern in the West seems to be acting out? 
Because we in the West place an absurd amount of reliance upon 
cognitive processes. ^ 

By choosing a scientific model for theory building in com- 
munication we in effect restrict Westerners to acting out in 
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coramunications of cons-equence ♦ Only casual interactions can be 
worked through. Being thoughtful and scientific requires internal 
.monologue, i,e. conscious monitoring, which prevents free inter- 
action. We permit spontaneity only when the topics are trivial. 
This is, indeed, a severe restriction. But it is inevitable as 
long as we treat human interaction quantitatively, Brewstei; 
Smith said recently, "American psychologists mad© a big mistake, 
I think, when they decided to model their discipline on physics.""^ 

Let us examine the basic requisites for human interaction of 
a quality that might have the potential to approach Ruber's ideal 
of dialogue. Participants in the dyad must 1) control their 
internal monologue to the point of being able to suppress it at 
will, and 2) rely upon automated responses. 

Should the above requisites seem strange to the reader, let • 
us translate them into a common experience. Suppose you are engaged 
in a fast moving negotiation with a worthy opponent, for high stfakes. 
If you t:ake time to think about what you are saying, you lose. 
There simply is no opportunity to calculate effects or plan ahead 
consciously , and certainly the impaired listening that comes from 
divided attention at such a timey is too high' a risk to take. To be 
effective, you must rely upon out-of-awarene§s processes. Either 
these react to incoming stimuli and supply appropriate responses, 
or you will fail. Being scientific, i.e. consciously methodical, 
only contributes to impotence in this sort of Interactive 

\ 
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communication. 

The peculiar Western notion that some good theory does not 
work in practice is made possible by our "scientific" attitude. 
We just know that all systematic and reasoned processing of data 
and drawing of conclusions must be done on purpose, with the doer 
aware of what is going on. Other cultures, particularly those of 
the East, recognize that forces other than conscious, purposeful 
reasoning often operate to produce reliable and valid inter- 
pretations of information. So, they h^ve no problem in'equating 
the worth of a theory with its functional utility. They pay more 
attention- to events than we do, and are less concerned about -gaps 
and inconsistencies in ideational, constructs. 

When in doubt and under stress the West turns away from 
personal resources to hard data and conscious processing -as its 
last resort. The East turns to out-of-^wareness , as an ultimate 
source of wisdom. Let. us look at a Chinese and an American 
executive in the same bind, that* of having to make ^a difficult and 
important decision. 

The Chinese executive after becoming satisfied that he under- 
stands the problem *and is in possession of all available relevant 
information, puts it out of his mind and retires for the night. At 
his bedside is a low table with a pad and a pencil. The next 
morning he awakes, and reads with interest the solution, written on 

the pad in his 'own handwriting. To him, the explanation is simple 

* 
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and logical. U^ien people go to hleep their minds join in a belt of 
wisdom that surrounds the world, a phenomenon our Chinese friend 
t^rms the Collective Unconscious. Through Yoga techniques it is/ 
possible to consult with these mobile minds and use their exper- 
tise. The Chinese executive makes contact with the Collective 
Unconscious in his sleep, and, "coming to" in a tr.ance state, 
writes the result of his consultation on the pad. Then he resumes 
normal slumber, until awakening at his usual time, to find his 
decision made. 

The American executive experiencing the ^necessity of having* 
to make a difficult decision may attempt to live by the popular 
myth of high level decision making, or he may follow the path of 
actuality revealed by research to date on executive behavior. * H 
he chooses to live up to the myth, he will methodically retrieve 
more and more data from his company's data bank and other sources, 
and he will assemble the most informed and experienced experts to 
advise him. Guided by statistical probabilities he will formulate 
the decision that has most benefits and fewest disadvantages. 
^ The reason we label the above methodical and thorough pro- 

r 

cedure of decision-making a "myth" is because people believe that 

is the way ib' is, but studies of executive decision making show 

9 

that it becomes actuality in only a few isolated instances. The 

* 

-typical executive dislikes comprehensive statistical analyses. 
Besides, he is a busy man, endowed with many yerbal skills. So, 
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the usual procedure is for the e^:ecutive to talk briefly with a 

/ 

few friends about the problem, and then to make the decision, 
which his assistants will proceed to support with daCa after the 
fact. Our American executive does indeed make use of information, 
but most of it is opinion expressed in casual conversation, with 
little checking against "reliable sources^ 

The key difference between American and Chinese models is the 
recognition or out-of-awareness processes as legitimate and useful, 
Chinese are quite content to accept the output of forces which work 
in mysterious ways their wonders to'^ perform, Americans need to 
understand what is going on before they are able to accept the 
consequences. But the double standard implied by the myth and 
the reality of American executive decision making suggests that 
out-of-awareness procedures are occasipnally accepted in the West 
as useful, although regarded as illegitimate. 

A breaktl;irough within the boundaries of science itself h^s 
helped to relieve this obligation to reject what we do not under- 
standi A few decades ago when a medical research discovered that 
a medication relieved certain symptoms, the medicine could not be 
used until, furfher research .demonstrated how the cure took place, 
i.e. until the causal relationship was established. Today, for 
many purposes, concoramitant variation is a satisfactory substitute 
for causation. If a new medicine can be shown to have negligible 
side effects while its administration coincides reliably 
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with relief of the targeted symptoms, the substance can be manu- 
factured and distributed. Evolution from requiring causal relation 
'to accepting concommitant variation may be analogous to the present 
trend toward using .intuitive insights because they are productive 
rather than always requiring substantive proof. 

The my^ of the Western decision maker who re lies totally 
on numerical data and verifiable *'facts of fhe case" should be 
replaced by a counter myth. The Collective Unconscious' is a 
satisfactory Eastern fantasy, but not even a charismatic persuader 
could sell it to the typical American manager. We need to con- 
struct a new metaphor for out-of-awareness problem solving from 
familiar, prestigious elements in Western culture. Electronic 
data processing, EDP, is such an element. 

Each of us' has within our nervous system'an analogue "computer 
which .wcfrks with hard data and Is appropriately programmed. Tlie 
catch is that none of us knows the data or the details of Lhe pro- 
gram. Every day this computer digests far more information that 
we realize or are able to think about. From time to time, when we 
lack enough, evidence for a clearcut decision it supplements our 
conscious problem solving by generating a conclusion. This we 
conceptualize as an insight, dr a hunch, or as an intuitive judg- 
ment. What we have previously failed to recognize is the 

rationality of the functioning of our internal computer. Our life- 

i 

long practices of suspending judgment, interpreting evidence and 
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detecting fallacies have been built into our computer program. 
Indeed, there is an excellent possibility that the majority of our 
critical thinking is automated data processing^ done out-of-aware- 
nessl 

At this point many readers may perceive the internal analogue 
computer as a reasonable representation of a phenomenon that 
previously baffled them and made them feel insecure. Those who 
still refuse to accept the metaphor can be converted by reminding 
them' of the timq they went to sleep with a problem and woke up 
with an answer. Did they understand the process by which this took 
place? Certainly not! Does not hypothesizing the internal, out- 
of-awareness computer handle this nicely? Of course I So, why 
fight it? 

Eastern and Western ways of thinking join together when the 
svstems approach is exploited in preparaticjti for an interaction 
yet the ^Ind is emptied. I.e. tntonuil monologue Is suppressed, 
during communication to permit maximum adjustment froilf moment to 
m&raent. Easterners rely predominantly, upon out-of-awareness 
processes. Westerners upon cognitive processes. Each has advantages 
and limitations. It should be possible to move toward the best of 
pos^sible worlds by learning to use either route when appropriate 

in preparing for' and conducting communicative interactions* Simi- 

f 

larly, in decision making we in the West can learn to shift to 
intuitive resources when facts and' reasoning run out. A third 
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culture of critical thinking combining conscious and out-of-aware- 
ness rational processing of information becomes possible, extending 
the capabilities of East and West alike. 

To summarize: interaction theory has not been Applied to 
intorporsonal I'onuuuniiML ion boi\uiso tho WosLoni scioi^tific nuulcl 
requires thjt variables be consciously treated. Conscious matii- ' 
pulation pf variables creates internal monologue, whi<:h modifies 
and often, inhibits interaction. If interaction facilitated the 
combining of resources, as^it obviously does, then at least for 
interpe.rsonal task-oriented communication the out-of-awareness 
processes should be idealized, and control of internal monologue 
should be recognized as essenti^al for people to work together 
productively. Until this inversion of popular thinking is < 
generally accepted we will practice the present double standard 
o\ prais ing. Interact Ion Llieory aiul practicing; one-way, sender- 
receiver communication. 
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